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ABSTRACT - . - ^ ^ 

A study of the kinds of educational services provided 
to limited English speaking student^ how schools provide these ; 
services, factors shaping and guiding the programs, and' instruction^^ 
practices fostering the development /of school-related lahgixage of ^ 
bilingual students is summarized. The report is divided into two ' 
parts: (1) a descriptive study of* the services offered to three 
bilingual groups (Asian , S|)ani sh- speaking, and Navajo) in three 
recfiohs of the country, and (2) a study of the language 
characteristics, educational histories., and educational achievement 
of a selected group^of 150 native Cantonese-speaking elementary^ 
school students at the Asian site. The overall ^^tudy' s major 
conclusions that: (1) English instruction, is critical for^the 

development of reading and writing skills in English, but those 
students coming jto school with a greater command of natural language 
in English^ maintain an advantage in 'the long-term development of 
those skills; (2) To the extent that native-language instruction is 
effective in developing native language literacy^ skills, transfer of 
the underlying academic proficiency occurs with mastery of vthe second 
language; and (-3) English oral grammar skill is advanced through 
exposure to both natural and forAial language in English, but oral 
discourse skill, a formal language factor, will iaost likely be 
developed through formal rather than natural language exposure. , 
(MSE) , ' ^ \ 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERACY LEARNINS IN BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 
, ExecutiVj|. Summary 

"...stu&ents who do not understand English 
are effectively foreclosecl from any meaning- 
ful education." ( Lau, vs. Nichols , 197,4) i 

Each year schools .in the United Sl^ates enroll thousands' of childiren 
who come from homes where English is not the "primary language spoken by 
the children and their families.. During the past two decades; there *ia|? 
been a dramatic increase in the number of such students entering the ! 
schools. Many of these children do not have sufficient English skills . 
to participate successfully in classrooms where English is the medium of 
instruction. In response to the' educ^tioiiaV needs dr these students aftid 
to mandates from Congress and the courts that school s^consider the stu- 
dent's language and abilities, schools are prOvi ding /school ing fo'rr 
Limited English Proficient (LEP) students aimed at (1) assisting fhem tn 
acquiring the necessary English skills to gain access to instruction in 
the U.S. school systems, and^2) ensuring that their academic ski lis _ • 
development progresses at a normal rate for children of their age while 
En^Msh skills are being acquire^l-i However, the nature of- the popula- 
tions to be served and local resources and educational philosophies, as 



well as federal and state mandates and guidelines, ha vfi given rfse/ to a 
variety of organizational structiiresl and instructional approaches for 
the delivery of this instruction. 



In the face of a rapidly-itycreasing LEP population; educators and: 
policymakers are seeking information about instructional practices whiiph. 
best foster language development and academic ach1eVi^m.ent of LEP stu- ! 
dents. This is a major focus df thei Part C Research Agency for Bilin-; 
gual Education of the U.S. Department of Education. Under mandate from 
Congress, the Part C Coordinating Committee has sponsored/a number of- . 
studies, beginning in 1979, oifganized around three concerns: (a) _ 
asse'ssment of national needs for bilingual education; (b) improvement of 
effectiveness of services for/ students; and (c) improvement in Title VII 
program management and operations. One of these studies. Language and 
Literacy Learning in Bilingual Instruction, was fundedythrough the 
National Institute of Education to provide informationf on the kinds of 
services that are' provided to LEP students, how schoofls provide these' 
services, factors which shape and guide these programsi and what 
instructional practices best foster the growth and (development of 
school -related language in the second language of bilingual student* 



This' document was produced under Contract No. 400-80-0043 from the 
National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Education. However, 
it does not necessarily reflect the official vi^ws of ejther the Insti- 
tute or the Department, * 



.\\ l^i 'st\idy <^iistj^d of t^^ One was a descri p- 

ttve stuc^ which' iti vest i gated and described services delivered to three 
different 'miftority:plart5uagfe groups; in three distinct regions of the 
country. Of the three sites selected for tritensive study, one serves 
multiple language groups tp'^in^rily Asian), another serves primarily 
Spanish-speaking students, and the third consists, of two neighboring 
school districts .that serve Navajo students. Data were collected over a 
two-year period through interviews with a variety of sphool and commuity 
people, classroom observations, and review of school documents. The 
second strand of thp research studied t"^ language characteristics, 
educational histories, and language and literacy achievefnent of a 
selected group of 150. elementary school students in the Asiaft site. * 
1)ata for this strand of the study included ^background , infonjjiatlon on 
l5tudents,*descriptions of students' instructional program^^and a 
variety of measures of the students* current oral language,' reading, and 
•fcritintf achievement. ^ 

Analysis of the various data sets support the following summary and 
concliftions: * 

Descriptive study of Services Delivered 

^ Over the past two decades there has been a dramatic increase 
in the number of LEP students enrolling in, the U.S. schools.^ 
This trend of increasing enrollment of such students is 
expected to continue over the next several years. 

^ Bilingual education, which includes Engl ish-as-a-Second Lan- 
guage instruction, has been the principal response of school^s 
■ . \- . in their attempt to meet the needs of LEP students. 

'■ ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ / ■ ■ ■ . I 

Bilingual ejflucati on services include not only the basic f 

^^ instructional program biit also a variety of services needed 

for the implementation 4nd .conduct of the instructional pro- 

'gram and for the integration of LEP students intb the school 

system. 

° Bilingual education has taken various forms in keeping with 
the necessity to serve, under diverse conditions, diverse 
populations with varying and unique educational needs. 

Although there are some features of bilingual education prac- 
tices in common -among the sites studied, these bilingual pro- 
grams vary in some important ways (e.g., who gets service and 
i for how long; how such §ervices are delivered). 

^ - k ' * ■ 

Vi^l^^^Mi in these programs reflect (1) special local 
t|oni^^^^^ , density and distribution of LEPji| 
the pppiilation; number of language groups to 
^ district; role of the non-Engl ish language/"^ 

society); (2) the special characteristics ' _ 
t^hs(s) to be served (e.g., immigrant/refugee vs.^Torig-tenn 
residents; limite'd prior schooling or int;errupted schooling 
/ \ vs. prevjous normal schooling ptterns); and (3) federal. 
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state, and local policies and phi losophies , which in turn are 
influenced by fiscal^ realities and availability of human 
resx)urces,' ' * * 

School 'districts have drawn upon a variety of< funding saurces / 
In addition to ESEA Title VII to support spec\l language 
assistance programs. 

The practical necessity of providing even minimal services to 
a rapidly-increasing LEP popyTation has required an enormous 
expenditure at the local level. At the Asian site, for 
example, the sudden influx of large numbers to be served in 
the face of limited fiscal resources resulted in reallocation 
of existing funds and the adoption of a more realistic dis- ^ 
trict policy, the net effect being a shift away from languge.^ 
maintenance toward transitional bilingual' education in that 
di strict. - * 

No one mollel of bilingual education ran serve all LEP popula- 
tions Ol|jder all conditions equally well. Federal and state 
policies which guide educatianat practices for minority- ' , 
language students must be broad enough to allow school dis- 
tricts the flexibility to tailor educational programs to fit 
the linique needs of their own school populations and the com- 
munities which they serve. 

wHile progress has been made in the academic achievement of 
minority-language students in recent years, it is evident that 
special language assistance programs are still needed for LEP 
students from a variety of language group6 as demonstrated by 
the uniformly-low academic performance of-^hese -students on 
standardized achievement tests. \ \ 

Research on and special education programs/ for LEP students 
are needed across the entire range.of h^pdicapping conditions. 

Use of the non-English home language in 'the instructional pr^ 
gi^ is seen as having benefits not only fpn mirrority-langui|P 
. g?Wjps but for society as a whole. It has* brought more 
minority-language adults into, an active roTi in the school 
and, through inservice training and intern programs provided 
through school, furrding, a nucleus of bilingual teachers has 
been developed' in a variety of languages. This professional 
development of bilingual adillts offers the potentjail for 
increasing the capabilities of U.S. schools to prepare larger 
numbers of individuals with foreljp language skills and knowl- 
edge of foreign cultures (a need expressed "by the^esident *s 
Commission on Foreign Languages and International Studies in 
1979). At the same time, such development among adults 
assists in the integration of minority f/opulatidns into the 
mainstream of U^S.- society through the expansion of the 
intellectual and economic base of these communities. 
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" Cantonese Site Analytic Stucly 

*The majoi*analyses can be briefly summarized as follows: 

' 1. neither mathematics skill nor the English oral language inter- 
actional style measure (a more language-independent index) - 
. could be substantially predjcted by the literacy independent - 
measures; ' . 

2. (for foreign first-schooled students, Cantonese reading profi- 

ciency was predominantly related to the amount of Cantonese 
instruction^ received; 

3, the literacy prredictors wet;e relatively poor in explaining 
English oral language-discourse skill development, wKich it- 
self, was-relativel)^ pO^r; 

4* , both natural and formjil - language^^xposure ^d^ English were 
* relatecl to Engl ish grammar skill development ; 

5. reading^ and writing skills in ERglish were predominantly^ 
related' to the*ambunt of English literacy instruction re- 
ceived, though skill in natural language in English had some 
influence; and 

6. for the foreign first-schooled students, reading skill in 

, English was significantly, related tb the amount of Cantonese 
.literacy training received, with the same^ tendency, though not 
^^statistically significant," in English discourse and writing 
'ski 11 . M > 

Based on these results, the major conclusions of the study are as- 
follows. . t 



ATthough the USA first-schooled students consisfentljf outperformed 
foreign f i fft-schoolpd students with respect to English literacy 
^P^l aohievement, the latter group was, nonetheless, performing rela- 
tively wel t; Given thit their average lOTgth of En^ish instructy|| was 
only about two and a half-years, one may expec?t tSlipto continue WF # 
approac'h the level of confifetence exhibited by the USA first-schooled 
students who have had substantially more English instruction. 

WhMe no significant positive effects were found for the relatively 
small amounts of Cantonese literacy training received within the USA 
f i rst-school4d students, such instruction did not impede English liter- 
acy skill development. Thus, although such instruction represents time 
spent away from direct English literacy skilT instruction, it does not 
show the detrimental effects some hypotheses, would ^rredict. , 

To the contrary, the data show that when Cantonese literacy sPlUs 
.are substantially developed, as in the foreign first-schooled studer s, 
such skvll is positively related to the development of English li^racy 
skill. Thus, these findings lend sttiH)ort to the interBependence hypoth- 
esis which holds that there is a single underlying cognitive/academic 



proficiency that is independent of the partiQular language' employed in^ 
its development,- thereby allowing ,the^ tpansTep of this deeper'ppofir ^\ 
-ciency (to thfe extent it is developed) from one language to another 
regardless of the surface differences .between the two languages. The- ^ 
implication for bilingual education is clear: while a given irfdi^idual 
is acquiring a seco/id language, development of ^he underlying cogqjtive- 
/academic proficiency can proceed through. the first language until the 
second language has been lAastered, at which time, further development of 
the underlying proficiency can be advanced through either language. 

' In conclusion the stady find§: *" ^ ^ ^^"^ 

1. that Englisfi instruction is critical f^r the development 0/ 
reading'-and writing-skill vn English, but that those .students 
who come £o\ school with greater command, of jnatu re 1 langifage in 
Engl ish, Tft^iAntain ,^n advantage in the long-term development of 
theje skills; * t . 

. • ■ .# ' . 

2. to the extent that LI instruction^ is effective in developing, 
Lr literacy ski 11 , transfer bf the underlying academic profi- 
ciency occurs with mastery of the second language;, and ' . 

^. that English oral grammar skiJI, is advanced through exposure 
to both, natural and formal language -in^English, but that oral 
discourse ski|l, a formal language factor,' will mo§| likely be 
developed through formal, rather than natural; lartfpage expo- 
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sure. 



Information about the study can be obtained from the National Institute 
of Education and from the fpllowing persons from the Southwest Educa- 
tional DeveTopment Laboratory who have participated tn the study : * 
Wesley A. Hoover, Betty J. Mace-Matluck, Domingo Dominguez^ 



